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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  the  basic  plan  for  land  use  and 
development  in  Cherryville  to  the  year  2000.  The  development  plan  is  based 
on  sound  planning  principles  as  well  as  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  local 
residents  as  represented  by  the  Cherryville  Planning  Board,  It  grows  out  of 
an  objective  examination  of  the  past  and  present  conditions  in  the  City. 


The  Land  Development  Plan  is  the  most  important  step  toward  long-range 
physical  development  and  should  be  adopted  by  the  Cherryville  City  Council 
as  a statement  of  policy.  The  plan  provides  a framework  within  which  growth 
can  occur  in  an  orderly,  efficient  and  systematic  fashion. 

Proper  use  of  this  plan  will  serve  as  a guide  for  the  wise  and  prudent 
use  of  the  land  in  the  Planning  Area  in  terms  of  future  development  and/or 
redevelopment.  This  plan  is  not  meant  to  be  static;  it  should  be  flexible 
and  subject  to  change  to  accommodate  those  changes  that  may  occur  involving 
the  variables  on  which  this  plan  was  based.  The  Planning  Board  and  the  City 
Council  should  periodically  evaluate  and  update  these  proposals  throughout 
the  various  implementation  phases  to  accommodate  changes  and  variations. 

Any  substantial  changes  would  affect  projections  for  residential  development, 
the  needs  for  community  facilities,  as  well  as  the  overall  economy.  This 
plan  sets  forth  the  major  policies  concerning  the  most  desirable  physical 
design  of  the  City  through  the  location  of  land  uses  and  attempts  to  clarify 
the  relationship  between  physical  development  and  social-economic  goals. 
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REGIONAL  PROFILE 

MAP  1 
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SECTION  II 


REGIONAL  SETTING 


REGIONAL  SETTING 


Cherryville  is  located  in  the  extreme  northwestern  section  of  Gaston 
County,  about  fifty  miles  southeast  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  The  moun- 
tain range  provides  a physical  barrier  to  the  cold  air  which  frequently 
moves  down  from  Canada.  Cherryville  is  characterized  as  having  a mild  cli- 
mate with  average  winter  temperatures  around  42  degrees  and  average  summer 
temperatures  around  79  degrees. 

The  average  rainfall  is  45  inches  yearly  and  snowfall  averages  four 
inches.  Precipitation  is  usually  well  distributed  throughout  the  year.  The 
driest  months  are  usually  during  the  fall  harvest  season.  The  prevailing 
wind  direction  is  usually  from  the  southwest  although  northeastly  winds  pre- 
vail in  some  autumn  months.  The  average  wind  speed  is  about  eight  miles  per 
hour . 


The  relative  humidity  averages  less  than  70  percent,  varying  from  50 
percent  at  mid-afternoon  to  85  percent  at  sunrise  on  a typical  day. 

The  soil  depth  around  the  Cherryville  area  averages  about  56  feet  and 
the  deepest  is  about  94  feet.  The  underlying  rock  is  predominately  Cherry- 
ville quartz,  monzonite,  and  a mica  schist  and  gneiss  schist  complex. 

The  Cherryville  area  is  drained  by  both  the  Catawba  and  the  Broad  River 
basins.  (See  Map  2.)  The  main  tributaries  of  the  Catawba  flow  southeast- 
wardly  across  the  general  trend  of  the  rocks  and  are  not  noticeably  influenced 
by  any  differential  resistance  of  rocks  to  erosion.  The  closely  spaced  tri- 
butaries result  in  a fine-textured  drainage  pattern  and  the  absence  of  exten- 
sive, flat  interstream  areas.  Most  of  the  streams  are  characterized  by  fairly 
short,  steep  courses  and  consequently  are  rather  swift.  As  a result,  some  of 
the  streams  have  incised  their  valleys  as  much  as  200  feet  below  the  upland 
and  the  topography  near  the  streams  is  quite  hilly.  The  Broad  River  Basin 
in  the  western  section  of  the  Cherryville  Planning  Area  is  characterized 
mainly  by  undulations  rather  than  steep  inclines  or  ravines,  thus  making  the 
western  part  of  the  area  rather  low  and  not  quite  as  hilly. 

Soil  types  found  within  the  Cherryville  area  are:  Durham  coarse  sandy 

loam,  Cecil  sandy  loam,  Meadow  and  Cecil  fine  sandy  loam.  The  surface  soils 
consist  primary  of  "Cecil  coarse  sandy  loan"  which  is  a deep,  well-drained 
upland  soil  with  moderately  coarse  textured  surface  soils  over  fine  clay 
subsoils . 

The  natural  features  of  the  area  have  several  important  implications  for 
land  use  planning.  The  soil  characteristics,  topography,  hydrology,  and 
general  availability  of  natural  resources  can  greatly  affect  the  timing  and 
scale  of  development  within  the  area. 

Most  of  the  soils  in  Cherryville  have  only  slight  limitations  for  develop- 
ment. The  soils  are  well  drained  to  moderately  well  drained  and  are  well 
adapted  for  septic  tanks. 
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FUNNING  AREA  AND 
DRAINAGE  AREAS 


The  highest  elevation  in  the  City  is  around  960  feet  above  sea  level; 
the  lowest  elevation  is  about  900  feet  and  is  located  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  City.  The  overall  characteristic  of  the  topography  is  gently  sloping 
and  well  drained;  however,  there  are  areas  in  the  City  with  somewhat  steep 
slopes  (2  to  25  percent)  and  provide  limitations  for  certain  types  of  develop- 
ment . 


All  these  factors  (weather,  climate,  soils,  etc.)  are  generally  favorable 
in  terms  of  urban  development.  Indeed,  such  are  integral  aspects  to  be  con- 
sidered in  preparing  a plan  for  future  growth. 
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SECTION  III 


HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT 


HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT 


Cherryville  was  first  settled  by  a Scotch-Irish  Black  family  in  1762. 
Originally  the  city  was  known  as  White  Pines;  however,  this  was  officially 
changed  in  1881  to  the  present  name.  The  name  "Cherryville"  was  thought  to 
more  accurately  describe  the  scenic  nature  of  the  community — noted  for  its 
numerous  cherry  trees.  The  original  grant  of  land  was  made  by  Governor 
Samuel  Ashe  in  1792,  but  Cherryville  was  not  incorporated  until  1881. 

The  most  notable  landmark  of  historic  significance  was  the  Old  Post 
Road  which  was  the  main  "thoroughfare"  between  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
and  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  during  the  18th  century.  The  route  was  also 
known  as  a principal  connector  between  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  other  major 
communities  to  the  south. 

The  Cherryville  planning  area  presently  has  a population  of  7,930^  and 
is  served  by  two  freight  trains  daily,  eight  motor  freight  lines,  a commer- 
cial airport  (within  a 28  mile  distance)  which  has  an  excess  of  100  flights 
daily,  and  an  interstate  highway  only  15  miles  away. 


1.  1977  Estimate,  Division  of  Community  Assistance,  1978. 
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SECTION  IV 


POPULATION  AND  ECONOMY 


POPULATION  AND  ECONOMY 


POPULATION 

The  population  of  Cherryville  increased  from  1,153  in  1910  to  5,620  in 
1976.  While  this  has  not  been  an  astronomical  increase,  it  has  been  consis- 
tent, and  indications  seem  to  show  that  this  trend  will  continue  into  the 
future.  A further  analysis  of  population  by  age  coharts  seems  to  indicate  a 
trend  toward  increased  numerical  proportions  of  children,  older  working  force 
and  aged,  with  a corresponding  decline  in  the  proportions  of  the  young  work- 
ing force  aged  25  to  44. 


TABLE  1 

POPULATION  TRENDS 


1940  1950 

1960 

19  70 

1976 

Cherryville 

3,225  3,492 

3,607 

5,258 

5,620* 

Cherryville  Township 

7,529  8,207 

9,171 

11,271 

11, 7442 

Gaston 

County 

87,531  110,836 

127,074 

148,415 

158, 8712 

Source : 

U.  S. 

Census  of 

Population 

1) 

Dept . 

of  Administration  (State  Planning  Division),  July  1,  1977. 

2) 

Division  of  Community  Assistance, 

1977. 

TABLE  2 

POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND 

SEX 

CHERRYVILLE  1970 

AGE 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

% OF  TOTAL  POPULATION 

Under  5 

years 

407 

219 

188 

7.7% 

5-14 

912 

456 

456 

17.3% 

15-24 

830 

415 

415 

15 . 8% 

25-34 

660 

323 

337 

12.6% 

35-44 

614 

289 

325 

11.7% 

45-54 

747 

346 

401 

14.2% 

55-64 

579 

262 

317 

11.0% 

65  + 

509 

193 

316 

9.7% 

TOTALS 

5,258 

2,503 

2,755 

100  2 

f 

Source: 

U.  S. 

Census,  First  Count  Summary, 

1970. 
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An  evaluation  of  past  trends,  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of  economic 
factors  and  present  growth  patterns,  indicates  Cherryville' s population  will 
reach  5,942  by  1980  and  7,262  by  the  year  2000.  Based  on  the  aforementioned 
projections,  Cherryville  should  experience  a 22.2  percent  increase. 


TABLE  3 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 
CHERRYVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


YEAR 

CITY 

FRINGE  AREA 

TOTAL  PLANNING  AREA 

1980 

5,9421 

3,1712 

9,113 

1990 

6.6191 

3,5332 

10,152 

2000 

7,262* 

3,8762 

11,138 

Source:  1)  Department  of  Administration  (State  Planning  Division),  April  1977. 

2)  Division  of  Community  Assistance,  December  1977. 


ECONOMIC  BASE 

Agriculture  was  the  prime  industry  in  Cherryville  prior  to  1891.  At  that 
time  the  first  cotton  mill  became  operational.  Since  that  time  Cherryville 
has  become  one  of  the  more  industrialized  municipalities  in  Gaston  County. 

In  1967  the  City  had  eight  large  textile  industries  and  one  large  trucking 
firm,  employing  more  than  2,500  people.  Since  1967  the  City  has  annexed 
additional  territory  in  order  to  provide  needed  municipal  services  and  has 
been  very  active  in  land  use  development  management.  Such  activity  has 
facilitated  new  development,  including  the  expanding  of  the  trucking  firm, 
the  construction  of  a new  high  school,  as  well  as  new  residential  and  commer- 
cial development. 

The  City  has  seen  three  (3)  textile-related  industries  close  within  the 
last  two  (2)  years.  This  resulted  in  a loss  of  637  jobs  and  was  a drastic 
blow  to  tljie  economy  of  the  City;  however,  all  of  the  plants  have  been  sold  and 
reopened . 

The  recent  designation  of  Gaston  County  as  an  Overall  Economic  Develop- 
ment District  by  the  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  is  expected  to  afford  some  relief  to  long-term  economic 
development  problems  in  Cherryville  and  Gaston  County.  The  Gaston  County 
Economic  Development  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  from  a 
cross-section  of  the  business  community,  labor,  elected  officials,  educational 


1.  Housing  Element  for  the  City  of  Cherryville,  Cherryville  North  Carolina, 

1977. 
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community,  and  citizens,  has  identified  projects  which  are  felt  to  have  county- 
wide impact  and  ranked  them  by  order  of  priority.  Although  none  of  the  pro- 
jects identified  are  physically  located  beyond  Cherryville,  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Gaston  County  will  be  the  logical  beneficiaries  and  the  spin-off 
effect  of  any  significant  development  will  have  positive  impact  on  the  City 
of  Cherryville. 

The  number  of  retail  establishments,  retail  sales,  payrolls  and  the  num- 
ber of  employees  have  all  generally  increased  in  recent  years.  Wholesale  trade 
(in  terms  of  dollar  volume)  is  also  expected  to  continue  to  increase  propor- 
tionately . 

Recent  research  by  Dr.  Willie  J.  Goudy,  Dept,  of  Sociology  - Iowa  State 
University,  seems  to .... "predict  that  small  towns  will  become  labor  centers 
for  suburban  industries....";  other  research  concludes  that  the  future  will 
see  small  towns  becoming  more  attractive  for  residential  development — in 
other  words,  a continuation  of  the  migration  pattern  from  large  metropolitan 
cities  to  small  towns.  The  latter  trend  tends  to  be  more  attractive  to  the 
older  sector  of  the  population,  those  seeking  small  towns  as  retirement  commu- 
nities . 

If  any  of  the  aforementioned  predictions  hold  true,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Cherryville  will  be  the  logical  recipient  of  physical  growth, 
small  scale  industrial  development,  increase  in  retail-wholesale  trade, 
moderate  increase  in  population,  and  increased  demand  on  municipal  services. 
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COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 


COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 


There  are  many  factors  involved  when  discussing  a community's  facili- 
ties in  terms  of  development  potential.  It  is  felt  that  the  more  basic  fac- 
tors are  modes  of  transportation,  water  supply  system  and  wastewater  disposal 
system.  A previous  section  dealt  with  the  city's  potential  for  development 
in  term§  of  physical  limitations.  This  section  will  discuss  the  existing  and 
proposed  infrastructure  (community  facilities)  in  terms  of  their  impact  on 
future  growth  and  development. 


WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

Cherryville  is  located  within  a three  (3)  mile  radius  of  thirty-eight 
(38)  deep  water  wells.  The  depths  of  these  wells  range  from  125  to  450  feet 
and  have  a median  depth  of  180  feet.  The  median  yield  is  36,000  gallons  per 
day  (gpd) , the  largest  ranging  up  to  114,000  gpd.  Several  industries  in 
Cherryville  depend  upon  groundwater  for  their  needs;  however,  the  city  has 
not  used  wells  for  its  water  supply  since  1961. 

Cherryville  has  a water  storage  system  consisting  of  one  elevated  tank 
with  a 200,000  gallon  capacity  and  one  underground  storage  facility  with  a 
capacity  of  ^ million  gallons.  Water  quality  is  good,  being  reasonably  low 
in  dissolved  solids  (averaging  about  100  parts  per  million)  and  is  also 
moderately  soft.  Indian  Creek  serves  as  the  source  of  water  supply  ranging 
from  a maximum  of  19  million  gpd  to  a low  of  3.2  million  gpd. 

Cherryville ' s water  supply  and  distribution  system  have  a maximum  daily 
capacity  of  3.2  mgd.  Based  on  the  findings  of  a 201  Facilities  Planning 
Study  (201  Facilities  Planning  Study,  Cherryville-Waco  Planning  Area,  1976), 
"the  Cherryville-Waco  Planning  Area  has  adequate  water  available  to  accommo- 
date the  anticipated  population  increases  during  the  planning  period  if  con- 
servation and  treatment  practices  are  utilized  to  preserve  water  quality". 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  residents  of  the  planning  area  that  surface  water 
supplies  and  groundwater  supplies  should  be  preserved  in  quality  and  that 
future  wastewater  disposal  techniques  must  provide  for  the  upgrading  of 
existing  water  resources. 


WASTEWATER  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM 

There  are  three  publicly  owned  wastewater  treatment  facilities  and 
several  privately  owned  pre-treatment  facilities  operating  within  the  Cherry- 
ville planning  area.  The  city  owns  three  of  the  treatment  facilities  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  Simpson  Stabilization  Lagoon,  the  Ballard  Treat- 
ment Facilities,  and  the  Heavener  Stabilization  Lagoon.  (See  Map  2.) 
Cherryville  Dyeing  and  Finishing  and  Gaston  Industries,  both  located  within 
the  city  limits,  own  and  operate  holding  basins  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  flow  equalization.  Manufacturing  plants  engaged  in  the  dyeing  and 
finishing  of  textiles  are  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  industrial  waste- 
water  for  the  sewage  system. 
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The  Simpson  Stabilization  Lagoon  was  constructed  in  1964  and  designed  to 
provide  treatment  to  domestic  sewage  with  the  effluent  discharging  into  Indian 
Creek.  The  lagoon  was  designed  for  an  average  daily  flow  of  0.205  mgd  and  a 
bio-chemical  oxygen  demand  (BOD)  loading  of  approximately  350  pounds  per  day. 
Estimates  of  the  present  demand  indicate  the  lagoon  receives  an  average  daily 
flow  of  0.389  mgd.  With  BOD  concentration  of  approximately  300  milligrams 
per  liter  (mg/1),  the  resultant  BOD  loading  to  the  lagoon  is  estimated  to  be 
975  pounds  per  day. 

The  Ballard  Treatment  Facilities  resulted  from  a program  of  improve- 
ments initiated  in  1961.  The  six  acre  waste  stabilization  lagoon  was  ini- 
tially constructed  near  the  confluence  of  Gillum  and  Muddy  Creeks  and  was  de- 
signed for  a hydraulic  capacity  of  0.175  mgd  and  a BOD  loading  of  198  pounds 
per  day. 

Because  of  industrial  growth  and  a resultant  increase  in  industrial 
wastewater  flow,  the  facility  was  converted  to  an  extended  aeration  activated 
sludge  facility  in  1966.  This  facility  was  designed  for  a hydraulic  loading 
of  0.5  mgd  and  includes  the  following  treatment  units: 

- Preliminary  treatment  units  including  flow  measurements  and  screening; 

- Aeration  facilities  including  an  earthen  basin  with  a volume  of 
1,000,000  gallons  and  two  platform  mounted  aerators;  and 

- Effluent  polishing  facilities  utilizing  the  original  stabilization 
lagoon. 

Measurements  of  the  present  wastewater  flows  and  loading  indicate  the  lagoon 
is  receiving  0.398  mgd  average  daily  flow  with  a BOD  concentration  of  340 
mg/1  for  a resultant  BOD  loading  of  1,130  pounds  per  day. 

The  Heavner  Stabilization  Lagoon,  constructed  in  the  mid-1960’s  was 
designed  to  provide  treatment  to  domestic  sewage  with  the  effluent  discharging 
to  Beaverdam  Creek.  The  lagoon,  which  consists  of  eight  surface  acres,  was 
designed  for  an  average  loading  of  approximately  365  pounds  per  day.  Estimates 
of  present  operation  indicate  the  lagoon  receives  an  average  daily  flow  of 
0.303  mgd  with  a BOD  concentration  of  205  mg/1.  The  resultant  BOD  loading  is 
520  pounds  per  day. 

As  a result  of  the  inadequate  and  deteriorating  condition  of  the  waste- 
water  supply  system,  a Comprehensive  201  Facilities  Planning  Study  has  been 
conducted..  This  study  provides  an  area-wide  master  plan  for  the  logical  and 
economical  development  of  wastewater  facilities  for  the  delineated  planning 
area.  All  facets  of  the  Land  Development  Plan  will  be  consistent  with  the 
201  Facilities  planning  efforts. 

To  date,  the  201  Facilities  Plan  has  been  completed  and  the  Second  Phase 
(engineering  phase)  is  under  way.  With  the  development  of  modified  and/or 
new  treatment  facilities,  new  connections  will  be  allowed  on  the  improved 
system. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Modes  of  transportation  are  very  important  factors  in  determining  an 
area’s  potential  for  development.  The  type  of  mode,  in  any  instance,  re- 
ceiving the  most  consideration  would  in  effect  depend  on  the  type  of  develop- 
ment. The  city  has  a number  of  different  type  modes  which,  when  combined 
together,  provide  an  effective  means  of  transporting  goods,  services,  and 
people  throughout  the  planning  and  economic  service  areas. 

Paved  roads  account  for  115.8  acres  in  the  city  and  144.9  in  the  fringe 
area.  Unpaved  roads  account  for  51.9  acres  in  the  fringe  area  and  27  acres 
in  the  city.  Railroads  utilize  a total  of  111.7  acres  with  48.2  of  that 
total  located  in  the  city. 

The  railroad  runs  east-west  through  the  center  of  the  city.  All  of  the 
railroad  crossings  are  "at  grade"  except  a bridge  located  at  Mulberry  Street. 
This  haphazard  situation  provides  a problem  to  north-south  motorists  and 
emergency  vehicles  when  trains  are  either  traveling  through  or  stopped  in 
the  city. 

North  Carolina  Highway  150  is  the  major  arterial  for  east-west  traffic. 
This  is  one  of  the  more  heavily  traveled  streets  in  Cherryville  with  a 
4,900  average  daily  traffic  (ADT)  flow  between  North  Mountain  Street  and 
the  western  city  limits,  6,700  ADT  flow  between  North  Mountain  Street  and 
Roy  Eaker  Road,  and  a 5,200  ADT  flow  between  North  Mountain  Street  and  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  city..  The  only  other  street  that  traverses  the  city 
in  an  east-west  direction  is  Academy  Street.  Academy  Street  is  considered 
a collector  and  is  not  designed  to  handle  through  traffic.  The  Carolina 
Freight  Company,  located  off  N.C.  150  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  serves 
as  an  origin  and  destination  point  for  much  of  the  traffic  on  N.C.  150. 

N.C.  274  (Mountain  Street)  is  a major  north-south  arterial  with  an  ADT 
flow  of  2,900  between  Church  Street  (N.C.  150)  and  the  northern  city  limits 
and  a 4,800  ADT  flow  between  Mountain  Street  and  the  southern  city  limits. 

N.C.  Route  277  (East  Main  Street),  a north-south  arterial,  has  an  ADT 
flow  of  5,600  between  South  Mountain  Street  and  the  eastern  city  limits. 

Most  of  this  traffic  is  generated  by  the  Central  Business  District  (CBD)  as 
the  ADT  flow  decreases  to  4,600  beyond  the  city  limits.* 

The  remaining  street  system  is  made  up  of  a series  of  short,  narrow 
local  streets  that  follow  no  defined  pattern. 

Traffic  volume  counts  which  illustrate  the  average  daily  traffic  flow 
are  shown  on  Map  # 3. 

Although  the  city  is  not  directly  services  by  an  interstate  network, 

1-85  is  only  15  miles  south  of  the  city.  The  city  also  has  access  (28  miles 
distance)  to  a major  airport  with  direct  flights  to  many  U.  S,  metropolitan 
cities . 

*N0TE:  ADT  figures  in  the  text  above  were  disaggregated  from  figures  in  Map//3.) 
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SECTION  VI 


EXISTING  LAND  USE 


EXISTING  LAND  USE 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis  is  to  provide 
an  updated  inventory  of  the  various  activities  that  occupy  the  land  in  the 
planning  area.  By  analyzing  the  existing  land  use,  physical,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  and  past  development  trends,  a good  indication  of  future 
trends  and  development  can  be  provided.  Table  4 reflects  existing  land  use 
patterns  by  study  area. 

In  order  to  provide  a more  defined  analysis  of  existing  land  use,  a 
service  area  concept  was  used.  Actually,  this  method  is  a carry-over  from 
the  method  used  for  the  1967  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis  Study.  The  only 
changes  made  in  the  study  area  boundaries  were  the  extension  of  the  CBD  and 
the  changes  of  the  external  boundaries  caused  by  annexations.  (See  Map  #4 
for  Service  Area  Delineation.) 


RESIDENTIAL 

Residential  acreages  account  for  approximately  32.2  percent  of  the 
total  land  area  (565.2  of  1757.2  acres)  inside  the  corporate  limits  of 
Cherryville.  The  residential  development  is  primarily  devoted  to  single- 
family homes  with  a major  portion  of  these  located  on  lots  less  than  one- 
half  acre  in  size. 

The  fringe  area,  characterized  predominately  by  vacant  and  agricultural 
land,  has  about  464.9  acres  (53.8  percent  of  its  developed  acreage)  devoted 
to  residential  use.  The  entire  planning  area  has  1030.1  acres  (52.3  percent 
of  the  total  developed  land)  devoted  to  residential  use. 

The  most  recent  residential  development  has  occurred  in  the  northwest 
section  of  the  planning  area,  delineated  as  service  area  7.  All  of  this 
development  has  been  in  single-family  units  and  most  of  the  lots  average 
about  \ acre  in  size.  This  area  is  located  outside  the  present  city  limits 
and  is  surrounded  by  vacant  land  suitable  for  additional  residential  develop 
ment.  Although  the  area  shows  visual  signs  of  continued  residential  develop 
ment,  consideration  for  annexation  is  well  into  the  future. 

Another  area  showing  visual  signs  of  residential  development  is  located 
in  service  area  4,  h mile  northeast  of  the  present  city  limits  off  Roy 
Eaker  Road.  Just  opposite  this  development  site  is  the  Upchurch  Trailer 
Court  (53  units) . 

Within  Cherryville * s city  limits,  signs  of  new  residential  development 
are  not  very  apparent;  however,  municipal  records  indicate  that  59  apartment 
units  are  underway  and  an  additional  39  single-family  units  have  recently 
been  completed  outside  the  city  limits.  Service  area  3 shows  slight  signs 
of  development;  however,  this  is  somewhat  atypical  of  other  parts  of  the 
city.  It  is  felt  that  this  trend  will  continue  at  least  until  1980.  This 
assumption  does  not,  however,  eliminate  the  possibility  of  redevelopment  in 
various  parts  of  the  city. 
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EXISTING  LAND  USE  ACREAGE  BY  SERVICE  AREA 
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SERVICE  AREA  DELINEATION 

MAP  4 


EXISTING  LAND  USE  FOR  CHERRYVILLE 
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Deterioration 


A total  of  1496  units  were  inventoried  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Cherryville  (based  on  the  results  of  a 1977  windshield  survey) . Of  that 
total,  34  or  2.3  percent  were  mobile  homes.  The  mobile  homes  are  located 
primarily  on  individual  lots  or  in  association  with  a single-family  unit 
rather  than  in  mobile  home  parks.  It  is  felt  that  the  lack  of  rental  housing, 
inflationary  cost  of  owning  homes,  and  the  increasing  "cost-of-living"  are 
making  mobile  homes  more  attractive  to  low  income  families. 

Cherryville ' s housing  situation  has  improved  somewhat  as  compared  to  the 
results  of  a housing  survey  conducted  in  1967.  In  1967,  10.3  percent  of  the 
city's  housing  stock  was  dilapidated  as  opposed  to  2.1  percent  in  1977.  Two 
important  factors  related  to  this  change  are:  the  construction  of  new  resi- 

dential structures  and  the  condemnation  and  subsequent  demolition  of  the 
older  dilapidated  units.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  in  service  area 
3 where  a number  of  dilapidated  mill-owned  structures  have  been  demolished  by 
the  owners. 


TABLE  6 
HOUSING 


TOTAL  CITY 

- CHERRYVILLE 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Housing  Units 

1,496 

Mobile  Homes 

34 

2.3 

Substandard 

80 

5.3 

Dilapidated 

31 

2.1 

Source:  April  1977,  Windshield  Housing  Survey 


As  is  indicated  in  Table  6,  Cherryville  has  a large  number  of  substan- 
dard units  (80  units  or  5.3  percent  of  the  total  housing  units).  In  light 
of  the  present  housing  condition,  it  is  felt  that  a vigorous  program  focusing 
on  redevelopment  and  personal  property  improvement  should  do  much  to  improve 
substandard  structures  and  the  entire  housing  stock  as  a whole.  A more 
detailed  examination  of  the  housing  situation  may  be  found  in  Cherryville ' s 
Housing  Element . 

The  following  classifications  were  used  to  determine  the  condition  of 
housing: 

Standard  - No  defects  or  only  minor  defects  which  normally  would  be 
corrected  during  the  course  of  regular  maintenance. 
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Deteriorated  - Structures  that  need  repairs  not  normally  associated 

with  routine  owner-performed  maintenance.  The  condition  is  such 
that  repairs  would  substantially  increase  the  value  and  service- 
ability of  the  structure. 

Dilapidated  - Structures  in  a condition  that  threatens  the  health  and 

safety  of  the  occupants,  if  any.  Such  a condition  is  not  economi- 
cally feasible  to  undertake  repairs. 


COMMERCIAL 

The  Central  Business  District  (CBD)  of  any  city  is  characterized  by  a 
heavy  concentration  of  sales,  retail  trade,  financial  and  governmental 
activities.  The  Cherryville  CBD  is  no  different  in  that  respect  with  11.0 
acres  or  34.9  percent  of  the  total  CBD  devoted  to  commercial  development. 

(This  figure  represents  27.3  percent  of  the  total  land  devoted  to  commercial 
use  within  the  city.)  This,  to  some  degree,  gives  an  indication  as  to  the 
function  of  the  CBD  in  relation  to  the  city  as  a whole. 

The  downtown  area  has  undergone  phases  of  redevelopment  and  efforts 
are  still  underway  to  help  that  area  maintain  its  predominant  role.  Some 
major  redevelopment  activities  included  store  front  beautification,  con- 
struction of  parking  lots  for  downtown  shoppers,  construction  of  a pedestrian 
mall,  a water  fountain,  tree-planting  on  sidewalks,  and  street  improvements. 

Other  commercial  activity  within  the  city  was  found  to  be  dispersed 
along  the  major  thoroughfares.  Service  area  1 had  the  greatest  amount  of 
commercial  activity,  19.4  acres  or  48.1  percent  of  the  city’s  total  commer- 
cial acres.  Most  of  this  activity  was  located  on  North  Mountain  Street 
between  East  First  Street  and  West  Church  Street.  Service  area  2 had  4.7 
acres  or  11.7  percent  and  service  area  3 contributed  5.2  acres  or  12.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  commercial  acres  (40.3)  located  within  the  city. 

The  fringe  area  had  a total  of  29.4  acres  devoted  to  commercial  use. 

Most  of  the  commercial  development  in  the  fringe  area  was  the  Chrysler- 
Plymouth  car  dealership  located  in  service  area  4 (10.3  acres),  with  scattered 
commercial  development  (9.7  acres)  along  N.C.  Route  274  in  service  area  6. 


SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  LAND  USE 

Land  use  in  this  category  includes  schools,  churches,  cemeteries,  re- 
creation, governmental  and  other  public  facilities.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
report,  no  differentiation  is  made  between  public  and  private  recreation  faci- 
lities. However,  that  situation  will  be  addressed  in  a later  part  of  this 
section. 

Social  and  cultural  activities  accounted  for  126.3  acres  or  12.1  percent 
of  the  total  developed  land  in  the  city.  This  figure  represents  44.4  percent 
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of  total  land  devoted  to  social  and  cultural  uses  in  the  entire  planning 
area . 


Two  elementary  schools  are  located  in  Cherryville  (City-County  School 
System):  East  Elementary  School,  located  on  Kenwood  Street  and  Hawthorne 

Street  and  South  Elementary  School,  located  on  North  Chavis  Drive  off  South 
Mountain  Street.  A third  elementary  school  (West  Elementary  School)  has  been 
purchased  by  the  city  and  is  no  longer  in  operation.  A new  junior  high  school 
has  recently  been  completed  at  North  Pink  Street  and  Ridge  Street.  All  of 
these  schools  have  good  locations  and  are  not  threatened  by  undesirable  sur- 
rounding land  uses  or  noise  impact  from  heavily  traveled  thoroughfares.  A 
number  of  these  localities  have  an  abundance  of  adjoining  properties  that 
are  presently  considered  as  open  space  areas  and  could  easily  be  transformed 
to  public  parks  and  playgrounds. 

The  City  of  Cherryville  has  four  municipal  parks.  These  parks  provide 
such  facilities  as  softball  fields,  tennis  courts,  basketball  courts,  swings, 
a swimming  pool,  and  slides.  Areas  of  open  space,  neighborhood  facilities 
and  vest-pocket  parks  are  dispersed  throughout  the  city.  Most  of  the  faci- 
lities are  either  part  of  the  school  facilities  or  privately  owned.  Other 
social  and  cultural  activities  provided  as  part  of  the  city’s  overall  recrea- 
tional program  are:  organized  athletic  programs  for  all  age  groups,  one 

theater,  a music  club,  art  classes,  garden  clubs  and  dancing  schools.  No 
public  golf  courses  are  located  within  the  city.  The  city  is  in  dire  need 
of  a more  comprehensive  recreation  program;  however,  such  can  only  be  realized 
through  a concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  elected  officials  and  financial 
assistance  from  the  state  and/or  federal  governments.  Such  a comprehensive 
program  would  fall  within  the  realm  of  what  is  now  called  overall  community 
development.  The  city  has  realized  this  and  has  made  an  effort  to  bring 
about  solutions  to  these  and  other  problems  through  the  application  for 
Community  Development  Funds;  however,  the  city  is  yet  to  be  funded.  The  city 
should  continue  to  apply  for  Community  Development  Funds  and  also  launch  a 
campaign  to  receive  financial  assistance  through  other  state  and  federal  pro- 
grams . 

A large  recreational  facility  (approximately  113  acres)  is  located  off 
N.C.  Route  150,  northeast  of  the  city  limits.  This,  however,  is  privately 
owned  and  is  not  open  to  the  general  public.  This  facility  includes  a golf 
course,  swimming  pool,  clubhouse  facilities,  and  a lake.  Other  recreational 
and  social-cultural  facilities  located  in  close  proximity  to  Cherryville  are 
found  in  Charlotte  (city  of  289,000;  40  miles  away)  and  Lake  Norman  (approxi- 
mately 25  miles  away) . 

Approximately  13  churches  are  located  in  the  city  ranging  In  size  from 
less  than  1 acre  to  a large  church  occupying  14  acres  now  under  construction 
at  North  Pink  Street  and  Ridge  Street.  A number  of  cemeteries  are  located 
in  the  city,  the  largest  being  located  at  North  Pink  Street  and  South  Church 
Street . 
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INDUSTRIAL  LAND  USE 


Industrial  sites  should  be  characterized  by  gentle  topography,  good 
drainage,  attractive  in  terms  of  location,  public  exposure,  and  good  highway 
and  rail  access.  Sites  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  operation  of 
the  plant,  facilitate  employee  parking,  loading  and  unloading  activities  as 
well  as  adequate  space  for  future  expansion.  Such  development  should  be 
free  from  conflicting  uses  such  as  residential  development,  strip  commerciali- 
zation, etc.  Prime  industrial  sites  should  have  access  to  existing  or  ex- 
tendable utilities  such  as  water,  sewer,  and  power  lines. 

Manufacturing  activities  are  predominately  located  in  service  areas  1 
and  3.  These  two  areas  contain  a total  of  48.2  acres  or  68.8  percent  of  all 
land  devoted  to  industrial  uses  in  the  city.  Service  area  2 also  has  a 
substantial  amount  of  land  devoted  to  industrial  use — 13.5  acres  or  19.3 
percent  of  all  industrial  land  in  the  city. 

Most  of  the  industrial  land  in  the  Cherryville  planning  area  is  located 
within  the  city,  the  fringe  area  occupying  only  8.0  acres  of  10.2  percent  of 
such  sites. 

According  to  an  Industrial  Site  Survey  in  1977,  Cherryville  does  not 
have  a shortage  of  land  suitable  for  industrial  use.  There  are  several  acres 
located  within  the  city  with  slopes  less  than  10  percent  Cservice  area  3 
along  West  Academy  Street)  and  adequate  access  and  existing  utility  lines. 


VACANT,  WOODED,  AGRICULTURAL  USES 

Presently,  714.9  acres  or  40.7  percent  of  the  land  in  Cherryville  is 
classified  as  vacant,  wooded,  or  agricultural.  Most  of  the  land  in  this  cate- 
gory is  located  in  service  areas  2 and  3.  A number  of  vacant  lots  can  be 
found  inside  the  developed  area  of  the  city.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  demolition  has  occurred  and  where  in-filling  of  development  has  not  yet 
happened . 

The  fringe  area  has  4,693.9  acres  that  is  vacant,  wooded,  or  agricultural. 
This  figure  represents  84.5  percent  of  all  land  in  the  fringe  area. 
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SECTION  VII 


LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


The  Land  Development  Plan  reflects  a carefully  studied  estimate  of 
future  land  requirements.  It  indicates  how  and  where  development  should  pro- 
ceed to  insure  a desirable  physical  environment.  Also  incorporated  in  this 
plan  is  an  explanation  for  the  planned  growth  of  the  planning  area.  It 
adheres  to  the  highest  standards  of  health,  safety,  convenience  and  economy 
in  a living  environment . 

A clarification  of  terms  is  appropriate  at  the  outset.  The  following 
definitions  are  offered  as  a means  of  differentiating  between  "land  develop- 
ment plan"  and  "land  use  map". 

LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  - a proposal  for  the  future  use  of  the  land  and 
the  structures  built  upon  the  land.  It  embodies  an  array  of  principles  and 
the  assumptions  and  reasoning  followed  in  arriving  at  the  proposal.  The  Land 
Development  Plan  is  a generalized,  but  scaled,  presentation  of  a scheme  for 
the  future  development  of  the  planning  area. 

LAND  USE  MAP  - a map  showing  how  land  is  used  at  a given  time,  past  or 
present.  The  Land  Use  Map  is  a general  description  of  the  area  setting. 

This  Land  Development  Plan  presents  a general,  but  comprehensive,  esti- 
mate of  land  use  requirements  relative  to  location  and  amount  of  land  to  be 
reserved  for  each  public  and  private  use.  Basically,  the  Land  Development 
Plan  provides  an  overall  framework  to  guide  operational  decisions  in  planning 
and  acts  as  a basis  for  rational  decisions  relating  to  municipal  services  and 
facilities,  zoning  and  subdivision  control  problems,  redevelopment  and  other 
related  problems.  This  could  be  helpful  in  such  areas  as  future  land  acqui- 
sition, annexation,  commercial  and  industrial  expansion  and  development. 


GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  setting  of  goals  and  objectives  is  the  most  essential  element  in 
any  development  plan.  The  formulation  of  goals  and  objectives  should  reflect 
sound  planning  principles  and,  most  importantly,  express  the  values  of  the 
residents.  Thus,  the  declaration  of  a community's  values  sets  the  tone  for 
the  design  of  the  development  plan. 

The  City  of  Cherryville  is  viewed  by  the  residents  as  a friendly  place 
to  live.  They  have  a positive  attitude  about  the  affairs  of  the  city,  but 
at  the  same  time  would  like  to  improve  certain  conditions  which  have  negative 
influences  upon  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  Therefore,  these  values  are 
not  agenda  items  for  change,  but  rather  areas  of  maintenance  and  improvement. 
A goal  of  this  development  plan  is  to  protect  these  and  other  values;  they 
represent  the  foundation  upon  which  new  goals  will  be  encountered. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  focusing  attention  on  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  development  plan  is  the  setting  of  broad  goals.  Accurate  goals 
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provide  a sound  basis  for  planning  and  subsequent  action „ The  establishment 
of  goals  aids  in  clarifying  complex  and  difficult  problems.  As  the  planning 
process  unfolds,  the  original  goals  should  be  periodically  re-evaluated  both 
in  terms  of  substance  and  priority.  Planning  is  a continuous  process  and 
public  reaction  will  provide  the  impetus  for  later  revisions  of  objectives. 

The  following  are  the  basic  goals  and  objectives  for  the  City  of  Cherry- 
ville's  Land  Development  Plan. 


Environment 


GOAL:  Promote  the  preservation  and  management  of  natural  features  of 

the  environment  in  order  to  safeguard  adverse  effects  on  safety, 
health  and  welfare. 

OBJECTIVES:  To  avoid,  where  possible,  the  overt  destruction  of  trees  and 

landscapes ; 

To  clean  up  existing  vacant  lots; 

To  encourage  the  general  beautification  of  the  city; 

To  encourage  the  establishment  of  a city-wide  "Clean  Up,  Paint 
Up,  Fix  Up"  Program; 

To  cooperate  with  state  and  local  agencies  in  providing  the  most 
cost  effective  program  for  the  abatement  of  air,  water  and  noise 
pollution . 


Housing 

GOAL:  To  provide  an  environment  in  which  every  resident  within  the 

planning  area  may  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  adequate,  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  housing. 

OBJECTIVES:  To  promote  the  removal  or  rehabilitation  of  housing  that  is  sub- 

standard while  making  an  effort  to  provide  adequate  replacement 
of  housing; 

To  re-apply  for  HUD  Housing  and  Community  Development  funds; 

To  maintain  the  existing  quality  of  residential  neighborhoods 
by  strict  enforcement  of  zoning,  building  and  housing  codes; 

To  encourage  and  develop,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  coopera- 
tion among  federal,  state,  regional  and  local  agencies  in  solving 
housing  problems. 
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Cultural,  Entertainment,  and  Recreation 


GOAL: 

To  promote  and  develop  various  recreational,  educational,  and 
cultural  programs  for  all  socio-economic  and  ethnic  groups. 

OBJECTIVES : 

To  provide  adequate  recreational  facilities  in  the  city  for  all 
age  groups; 

To  organize  and  implement  a year-round  Senior  Citizen  Activity 
Program; 

To  cooperate  with  county,  state  and  local  governments  in  de- 
veloping recreational  facilities. 

Transportation 


GOAL: 

To  provide  a functional  and  effective  transportation  system  for 
the  movement  of  people,  goods  and  services. 

OBJECTIVES : 

Identify  and  implement  strategies  to  alleviate  traffic  conges- 
tion on  Church  Street,  Mountain  Street  and  in  the  Central  Busi- 
ness District; 

Identify  all  obstructions  to  traffic  vision  and  implement 
measures  for  improvement; 

Identify  all  street  signs  in  need  of  repair  and  implement  mea- 
sures of  improvement; 

Repair  and/or  upgrade  the  existing  street  system  to  provide  the 
highest  practicable  level  of  services. 

Economic 


GOAL: 

To  encourage  the  broad  spectrum  of  economic  development  activity 
that  will  provide  long  term  stimulation  of  the  work  force  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  immediate  solution  to  some  of  the  city's 
problems . 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  encourage  further  development/redevelopment  of  the  Central 
Business  District; 

To  encourage  business  development  that  will  have  an  immediate 
service  impact; 

To  encourage  the  development  of  Public  Works  Projects; 

To  cooperate  in  the  effort  of  attracting  diversified  industries 
into  the  city. 
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Governmental  Services 


GOAL:  To  provide  the  most  effective  and  efficient  means  of  adminis- 

tering governmental  services, 

OBJECTIVES:  To  encourage  the  timely  construction  of  the  proposed  wastewater 

treatment  facilities; 

To  carry  out  a strong  planning  effort  for  future  development 
through  cooperative  efforts  with  county,  state,  and  regional 
agencies; 

Continue  application  for  state  and  federal  funds  to  aid  in  the 
city’s  planning  and  development  efforts; 

Strive  to  achieve  objectives  as  set  forth  in  the  Cherryville 
"Housing  Element"; 

To  maintain  effective  communications  between  citizens  of  the 
area  and  City  Hall  through  a Public  Participation  Program. 


Agricultural 

GOAL:  Promote  the  preservation  and  management  of  productive  agricul- 

tural lands. 

OBJECTIVES:  To  encourage  soil  and  water  conservation  planning; 

To  preserve  agricultural  lands  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
consistent  with  the  realities  of  a balanced  economy. 


OVERALL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

The  Cherryville  Land  Development  Plan  is  illustrated  by  Map  #6.  The 
general  development  pattern  proposed  in  this  plan  is  a compact  developmental 
pattern  radiating  from  a strong  central  core  of  primary  trade  and  service 
activities.  The  plan  depicts  future  land  needs  to  be  met  by  the  development 
of  vacant  sites  close  to  the  center  of  the  planning  area  before  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  outlying  areas.  It  also  calls  for. the  use  of  existing 
structures,  where  possible,  before  the  construction  of  new  ones.  This  is 
especially  the  case  for  a number  of  vacant  structures  that  can  be  renovated 
and  used  for  manufacturing  or  light  industrial  purposes , 

The  aforementioned  principle  is  to  provide  for  balanced  growth  in  the 
planning  area.  As  a part  of  this  general  development  pattern,  the  highest 
densities  and  most  intensive  use  of  land  is  proposed  for  the  central  area, 
with  diminishing  graduation  of  densities  as  development  proceeds  outward 
from  the  core.  This  particular  Land  Use  Strategy  will  allow  for  the  maximum 
utilization  of  existing  resources  and  services. 
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By  the  year  2000  almost  69.3  percent  of  the  land  in  the  city  is  expected 
to  be  developed.  The  remaining  acres  will  be  set  aside  for  retention -in 
agricultural  or  vacant  use.  It  should  be  noted  at  this  time  that  the  above 
figure  is  not  reflective  of  any  annexation  that  may  take  place.  For  the 
Cherryville  Land  Development  Plan  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  based  on  cer- 
tain logical  assumptions.  The  following  are  a list  of  general  assumptions 
that  were  used: 

1)  The  City  of  Cherryville  will  undergo  minimum  new  development  prior 
to  1980.  This  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  proposed 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  will  be  completed  in  1980. 

2)  The  entire  area  inside  the  city  will  be  within  reasonable  access  to 
public  water  and  sewer  systems  and  the  fringe  area,  except  for 
industrial  areas,  will  be  serviced  by  septic  tanks  and  individual 
wells . 

3)  Past  growth  trends  will  continue  through  1995  and  the  basic  charac- 
ter of  the  city  will  not  be  significantly  altered. 

4)  The  future  growth  of  Cherryville  will  develop  in  accordance  with 
projections  made  in  the  population  and  economic  section  of  this 
plan . 

5)  The  city  will  continue  to  enforce  a zoning  ordinance,  subdivision 
regulation,  building  codes,  and  will  adopt  and  enforce  energy  codes. 


SPACE  AND  LOCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  create  an  environment  in  which  the  purpose,  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  this  plan  can  be  achieved,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  suffi- 
cient space  is  allocated  for  each  necessary  or  desired  activity.  Once  space 
needs  have  been  established,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  the  best  land,  in 
terms  of  suitability  and  location,  for  various  uses.  The  following  criteria 
has  been  established  to  aid  in  the  designation  of  land  for  various  activities 


Residential  Development 

1)  Residential  neighborhoods  will  have  definite  boundaries  that  sepa- 
rate housing  from  incompatible  land  uses.  Residential  development 
adjacent  to  railroads,  heavy  commercial  and/or  industrial  develop- 
ment is  generally  more  susceptible  to  deterioration  than  well  de- 
signed areas  with  good  buffer  zones.  It  is  usually  the  case  that 
residential  areas  suffering  from  incompatible  infringement  are 
generally  less  desirable  for  living  purposes. 

2)  In  cases  where  business  and  industrial  land  uses  border  residential 
areas,  buffer  zones  will  be  provided.  Mixed  uses,  including  home 
occupations,  will  be  kept  at  a minimum. 
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3)  Future  high  and  medium  density  residential  development  will  be  en- 
couraged only  in  areas  served  by  public  water  supply  and  sanitary 
sewer  systems.  Isolated  "pockets"  of  development  that  cannot  be 
serviced  with  all  community  facilities  will  be  discouraged. 

4)  Mobile  homes  will,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  located  in  areas  de- 
signated for  mobile  homes. 

5)  The  existing  configuration  of  residential  neighborhoods  will  be 
considered  in  determining  the  location  for  future  residential  de- 
velopment. However,  care  will  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  lot 
sizes  large  enough  to  prevent  overcrowding. 

6)  Residential  areas  will  be  adjacent  to  or  have  access  to  major  or 
collector  streets.  This  is  especially  true  in  medium  or  high  den- 
sity residential  development.  To  enhance  the  residential  environ- 
ment and  assure  safety,  "local"  streets  will  be  designed  to  dis- 
courage the  movement  of  through  or  cross-town  traffic. 

7)  Residential  areas  will  be  well  drained,  free  from  the  danger  of 
flooding  and  soil  conditions  will  be  suitable.  Bearing  strengths 
will  be  adequate,  shrink-swell  potential  will  be  high.  In  some 
cases,  special  type  building  foundations  may  compensate  for  soil 
deficiencies  and  flood  dangers. 


Commercial  Development 

1)  Most  future  commercial  development  will  occur  within  the  present 
Central  Business  District.  Certain  type  commercial  development  that 
is  undesirable  for  the  central  city,  i.e.  used  car  lots,  car 
dealerships,  farm  machinery  sales,  etc.,  will  be  discouraged  in  the 
Central  Business  District. 

2)  Commercial  uses,  ether  than  a limited  amount  of  neighborhood 
oriented  businesses,  will  not  be  allowed  to  occur  within  residential 
neighborhoods . 

3)  Nearby  or  on-site  off-street  parking  and  loading  facilities  will  be 
adequate  to  serve  all  types  of  commercial  development.  Convenient 
access  to  both  major  traffic  arteries  and  shopping  areas  will  be 
considered  in  designing  off-street  parking  and  loading  facilities. 

4)  Nearby  non-commercial  uses  will  be  protected  from  noise,  dust, 
fumes,  and  unsightliness  by  applying  strict  control  over  location 
of  commercial  uses  and  advertising  signs. 

5)  Highway  business  areas  will  be  located  on  major  thoroughfares  with 
controlled  ingress  and  egress  points  well  located.  These  uses  will 
be  located  in  clusters  with  access  controlled  by  means  of  service 
roads  or  other  devices  to  limit  the  number  of  curb  cuts  and  access 
drives . 
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6)  Neighborhood  businesses  will  be  located  at  intersections  of  major 
or  collector  thoroughfares,  but  never  on  local  streets.  These 
uses  will  be  strictly  controlled  and  will  not  be  located  in  areas 
where  the  activity  will  be  non-benef icial  to  the  surrounding 
development . 

7)  All  commercial  development  will  be  located  in  areas  provided  with 
municipal  services. 


Social  and  Cultural  Development  (Parks,  Recreation  and  Open  Space) 

1)  Land  that  is  not  suitable  for  structural  development  due  to  poor 
soil  characteristics  and  periodic  flooding  will  be  developed  for 
conservation,  recreation  or  open  space  uses. 

2)  Streams  and  other  areas  subject  to  periodic  inundation  will  be 
protected  from  encroachment  by  buffer  zones.  Such  buffer  zones 
could  be  used  for  nature  trails  and  open  space. 

3)  Recreational  facilities  and  conservation  areas  will  be  integrated 
with  other  land  uses  or  used  as  buffers  between  two  non- compatible 
uses  to  protect  property  rights,  enhance  property  values,  and 
create  an  aesthetically  pleasing  environment. 

4)  Recreational  facilities  will  be  developed  in  areas  that  provide 
easy  access  to  as  many  people  as  possible. 

5)  Where  possible,  parks  will  be  built  around  significant  natural 
resources  and  existing  man-made  facilities  that  lend  themselves  to 
recreational  development. 

6)  Efforts  will  be  made  to  complement  the  city’s  recreational  facili- 
ties by  working  with  the  County  School  Board  in  an  effort  to  make 
maximum  use  of  school  playgrounds  and  recreational  facilities. 


Industrial  Development 

1)  Industrial  sites  will  not  be  located  in  areas  where  noise,  odor, 
dust,  dirt,  noxious  fumes,  glare,  heat,  fire  hazards,  industrial 
waste,  traffic  or  adverse  psychological  effects  will  endanger  near- 
by residents. 

2)  Utility  service  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  availability,  size, 
location,  pressure,  fire  protection  capability  and  potential  for 
acquiring  easements  for  new  services. 

3)  Industrial  uses  will  be  separated  from  other  land  uses  by  using 
buffer  areas  or  transitional  uses  that  are  compatible. 
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Sites  will  be  easily  accessible  for  plant  workers  and  adequate 
parking  will  be  provided.  Location  near  major  transportation  faci- 
lities are  desirable. 

5)  Sites  will  be  adequate  to  allow  for  future  expansion.  Sites  will 
have  less  than  10  percent  slope  and  be  well  drained. 

6)  Sites  will  have  no  objectionable  easements  crossing  them. 

PROJECTED  LAND  NEEDS 

The  methodology  used  in  determining  future  land  requirements  in  smaller 
cities  differs  from  methods  employed  for  larger  urban  areas.  The  absence 
of  historical  data  on  employment,  employment  trends,  land  use  and  the  poten- 
tial inaccuracies  involved  in  making  population  projections  for  small  cities 
makes  the  task  of  determining  future  land  needs  much  more  difficult.  However, 
based  on  population  projections,  national  trends,  recreational  standards, 
commercial  activity,  residential,  public  and  industrial  land  uses,  the  fol- 
lowing projections  have  been  made  for  land  use  in  the  City  of  Cherryville 
for  the  year  2000.  Computations  of  future  land  use  needs  are  explained  in 
the  following  discussions  of  each  land  use  type.  Areas  projected  for 
development  by  the  year  2000  are  reflected  on  the  Land  Development  Plan  Map, 
Map  #6 . 


Residential  Development 

It  is  anticipated  that  about  855.9  acres  of  land  will  be  needed  for  in- 
city residential  purposes  in  the  next  twenty  years,  an  increase  of  about 
51.4  percent  (290.7  acres)  over  current  residential  land  uses.  This  projec- 
tion is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  residential  land  use  will  increase  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population.  Based  on  present  trends 
and  existing  conditions,  the  major  direction  of  new  growth  will  be  in  ser- 
vice area  1,  north  of  Delview  Road,  and  in  service  area  3,  south  of  Academy 
Street . 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  city  will  see  little  new  residential  develop- 
ment between  now  and  1980  (Phase  I).  Most  new  construction  to  take  place 
within  this  time  period  will  be  a result  of  demolition  of  dilapidated  struc- 
tures and  other  in-filling  of  vacant  lots  within  the  city.  Two  areas  where 
rehabilitation  and  demolition  activity  will  dominate  are  along  Vivian  Street, 
Styers  Street  and  West  Main  Street  as  well  as  Webb  Street  and  Sigmon  Street, 
all  located  in  service  area  3.  The  Webb  Street  neighborhood  has  11  substan- 
dard houses  and  the  Vivian  Street  neighborhood  has  10  substandard  houses. 

Most  in-filling  activity  will  occur  west  of  the  aforementioned  areas  as  well 
as  various  sites  in  service  area  1. 

Based  on  the  assumption  that  a new  wastewater  treatment  plant  will  be 
completed  in  1980,  the  city  will  receive  requests  for  annexation  and  rapid 
residential  development.  The  city  will  have  an  increase  of  168.1  additional 
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PROJECTED  LAND  NEEDS,  1980-2000 
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residential  acres  between  1980  and  1990  (Phase  2) . This  will  result  from  a 
continuation  of  in-filling  of  vacant  land  in  the  city.  This  figure  does  not 
include  redevelopment  of  land  that  is  already  used  for  residential  purposes 
or  development  that  will  take  place  as  a result  of  demolition. 

Most  of  the  land  that  is  expected  to  be  developed  for  residential  use 
has  good  suitability  for  development  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  existing 
utility  services. 

New  housing  for  families  of  all  income  levels  is  in  short  supply, 
especially  for  low  income  households.  Therefore,  both  subsidized  housing  and 
private  construction  is  needed  to  fill  the  present  and  projected  need  for 
adequate  housing. 

Special  attention  will  also  be  given  to  providing  adequate  housing  for 
the  elderly.  Based  on  the  1970  census,  20.7  percent  of  the  total  population 
was  over  55  years  of  age.  By  1990,  this  figure  is  expected  to  increase  by  5 
percent.  This  will  place  an  even  greater  need  on  the  city  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  its  senior  citizens. 

With  a steady  rise  in  cost  of  conventional  home  construction,  mobile 
homes  could  become  an  attractive  form  of  decent  housing  readily  available  for 
many  low  income  families  and  young  couples.  Plans  should  be  made  to  accommo- 
date them  so  that  they  will  not  be  unhealthy,  unattractive  and  a threat  to 
property  values.  Mobile  home  parks  should  be  designed  with  aesthetic  beauty 
and  provide  the  conveniences  for  modern  living. 

The  continued  enforcement  of  the  zoning  ordinance,  subdivision  regula- 
tions and  building  codes  is  necessary  for  safe  and  healthy  residential  growth 
and  development. 


TABLE  8 

PROJECTED  LAND  USE  CHANGE  (CITY) 
1977  - 2000 


Land  Use 

Existing 
Acres  (1977) 

Proj  ected 
Acres  (2000) 

Proj  ected 
Change 

Residential 

565.2 

855.9 

290.7 

Commercial 

47.5 

81.0 

33.5 

Social  and  Cultural 

79.8 

110.4 

30.6 

Industrial 

111.1 

146.1 

35.0 

Recreational/Open  Space 

46.5 

72.3 

00 

m 

CNJ 

Vacant/Wooded 

714.9 

- 

- 

TOTALS 

1757.2 

- 

- 

Source:  N.  C.  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development,  Division 

of  Community  Assistance,  1977. 
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Commercial  Development 


It  is  projected  that  an  additional  33.5  acres  of  land  will  be  needed 
for  commercial  development  by  the  year  2000.  Part  of  this  development  will 
take  place  in  the  CBD  where  renovation  efforts  are  presently  underway.  How- 
ever, maximum  effort  should  be  exerted  to  make  use  of  existing  structures  in 
the  CBD  before  the  construction  of  new  ones.  A significant  amount  of  commer- 
cial development,  will  be  highway  oriented  businesses  and  will  occur  along 
major  thoroughfares.  However,  to  the  extent  possible,  strip  commercial 
development  should  be  discouraged. 

As  previously  mentioned,  an  addition  of  33.5  commercial  acres  (in  the 
city)  is  provided  in  the  plan.  The  amount  projected  will  take  into  account 
unpredictable  occurrences  as  a result  of  spin-offs  from  industrial  development 
and  other  related  development. 


Social  and  Cultural  Development 

Land  needs  for  churches,  cemeteries,  schools  and  medical  facilities  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  project  and  show  on  a small  scale  map.  Thus,  only 
recreational  and  open  space  from  this  land  use  category  will  be  represented 
on  the  plan  map. 

At  present,  Cherryville  has  a deficiency  of  overall  recreational  faci- 
lities for  its  citizens.  Although  the  purchase  of  expensive  recreational 
equipment  is  not  anticipated  in  the  immediate  future,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  have  certain  areas  designated  for  open  space  uses.  This  is  especially 
the  case  for  low-lying  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  creek  beds  that  may  be 
subject  to  periodic  inundation. 

The  City  of  Cherryville  presently  has  79.8  acres  recognized  as  social- 
cultural  use.  Most  of  this  land  is  occupied  by  churches  and  cemeteries.  An 
additional  30.6  acres  is  projected  for  the  year  2000.  The  completion  of  the 
junior  high  school  on  North  Pink  Street  and  a new  church  (now  under  construc- 
tion) on  a 14  acre  site  adjacent  to  the  new  high  school  completes  a sightly 
vista  of  development  from  East  First  Street  and  North  Pink  Street  up  to  the 
new  junior  high  school. 

The  only  city  multi-purpose  park  is  located  on  North  Pink  Street.  The 
location  of  this  facility  in  the  northern  section  of  the  city  leaves  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  in  desperate  need  of  recreational  facilities.  It 
is  anticipated  that  an  additional  25.8  acres  of  recreational  land  will  be 
needed  by  the  year  2000.  The  plan  calls  for  an  addition  of  14.2  acres  (city 
park)  by  1980.  Subsequent  development  (from  1980  to  2000)  of  areas  for 
recreation  and  open  space  will  be  in  the  form  of  vest-pocket  parks  and  small 
neighborhood  facilities. 

A number  of  ball  diamonds  exist  in  the  city  that  were  at  one  time  (or 
still  are)  owned  and  operated  by  private  industry.  Efforts  should  be  made 
to  have  such  facilities  donated  to  the  city  for  public  use. 
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Industrial  Development 


An  analysis  of  present  land  use  acres  that  fall  into  the  category  of 
Industrial  may  yield  somewhat  of  a false  conclusion  without  a knowledge  of 
recent  developments.  The  city  has  seen  several  textile-related  industries 
close  within  the  last  two  years.  This  not  only  resulted  in  a loss  of  some 
jobs  but  also  left  a number  of  sound  structures  vacant  in  the  city.  These 
structures  (Burlington  Industry  facilities,  Sweet  Tree  Manufacturing  and 
Madison  Yarn  Division)  have  been  sold  and  are  now  occupied  by  different 
industries;  however,  the  total  number  employed  is  not  as  great  as  previously. 

This  plan  calls  for  the  utilization  of  existing  structures,  where 
functionally  and  feasibly  possible,  before  the  construction  of  new  ones. 

Based  on  a series  of  analyses  and  projections,  it  is  felt  that,  by  year  2000, 
35  additional  industrial  acres  (located  in  service  area  3)  will  be  needed 
to  satisfy  the  city's  needs.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  a change  in 
the  economic  profile  of  Gaston  County  and  the  City  of  Cherryville  could 
drastically  alter  this  figure. 

The  future  may  see  special  emphasis  being  placed  on  Gaston  County  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
special  emphasis  will  be  in  the  form  of  Economic  Development  Assistance  in 
terms  of  grants  and  loans  for  planning,  public  works  projects,  land  acqui- 
sition for  special  projects,  extension  of  rail  lines  to  service  industrial 
facilities  and  grant  assistance  to  local  units  of  government  and  special 
purpose  units  representing  areas  meeting  the  criteria  for  Economically 
Depressed  Areas.  Recent  changes  in  E.D.A.  guidelines  will  allow  that  agency 
to  take  on  a much  broader  role  in  attacking  economic  problems  of  depressed 
areas . 

Upon  documentation  of  certain  conditions  and  meeting  the  basic  guide- 
lines, Cherryville  will  be  eligible  to  make  application  for  assistance  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administration.  Nevertheless,  any  emphasis  on 
economic  development  in  Gaston  County  will  have  a direct  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic condition  in  the  City  of  Cherryville.  Other  groups  will  also  be 
focusing  attention  on  industrial  development  in  Cherryville,  including  the 
City  Council,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  the  private  sector. 


PLAN  EFFECTUATION 

The  Land  Development  Plan  constitutes  guiding  policies  for  the  Cherry- 
ville City  Council,  the  Planning  Board,  and  all  other  concerned  interest 
groups  within  the  planning  area.  If  these  groups  pursue  the  objectives  of 
this  plan  and  if  they  insist  on  basing  development  policies  on  this  plan, 
the  goals  and  objectives  set  forth  herein  can  be  realized.  To  insure  that 
the  policies  established  within  the  Land  Development  Plan  are  followed,  the 
city  can  utilize  certain  legal  powers  to  bring  about  plan  effectuation. 
Certain  programs  will  have  to  be  prepared  and  implemented  if  the  city  is  to 
have  a continuing  planning  program  that  reflects  city  policy  and  orderly 
development.  The  Land  Development  Plan,  as  well  as  various  programs  and 
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ordinances  developed  to  implement  it,  must  be  accepted  and  supported  by  the 
citizens  of  the  city  and  adopted  by  the  City  Council.  Unless  this  support 
and  cooperation  is  obtained,  the  incentive  to  implement  the  Land  Development 
Plan  may  be  absent  and,  in  all  probability,  the  planning  effort  will  be 
wasted.  The  importance  of  utilizing  the  plan  in  the  daily  decision-making 
process  cannot  be  over-emphasized;  unless  the  plan  receives  this  type  of 
acceptance,  it  cannot  be  totally  effective.  Therefore,  the  first  official 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  City  Council  is  the  adoption  of  this  document  as 
city  policy.  After  this  action  is  taken,  the  following  legal  implementation 
tools  will  be  considered  and  maintained. 


Zoning 

The  zoning  ordinance  is  one  of  the  essential  tools  used  to  implement 
a Land  Development  Plan.  Through  this  legal  means,  private  development 
throughout  the  planning  area  will  be  regulated  in  an  orderly  and  desirable 
pattern.  Development  occurs  through  individual  projects  planned  and  carried 
out  by  many  different  entities.  The  zoning  ordinance  coordinates  these 
activities  within  the  scope  of  the  city’s  policies.  The  zoning  ordinance 
should  be  geared  to  the  Land  Development  Plan.  The  ordinance  contains  pro- 
visions for  regulating  the  use  of  property,  the  size  of  lots,  yards,  open 
space,  and  the  height  and  bulk  of  structures. 

Zoning  will  be  used  to  preserve  key  land  for  future  use.  The  most 
obvious  case  of  this  nature  is  the  preservation  of  prime  agricultural  and 
industrial  lands.  There  are,  however,  many  other  examples  where  zoning  can 
be  of  value.  The  principles  of  zoning  can  be  used  to  help  keep  such  lands 
in  relatively  large  holdings  until  the  private  economy  creates  demand  for  the 
land . 


These  things  and  more  can  be  accomplished  through  zoning  only  if  the 
city  knows  the  direction  it  wants  to  go  and  is  working  toward  its  goals . 

A weak  or  unenforced  zoning  ordinance  or  one  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
other  planning  tools  such  as  subdivision  regulations,  building  and  housing 
codes,  and  citizen  participation  cannot  do  the  job.  A strong  ordinance 
backed  by  careful  planning  and  advanced  by  effective  implementation  programs 
will  be  successful  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  city. 


Subdivision  Regulations 

Subdivision  regulations  are  locally  adopted  laws  regulating  the  process 
of  converting  raw  land  into  residential  building  sites.  The  regulations 
involve  plat  approval  procedures  under  which  a prospective  developer  must 
get  approval  from  the  City  Council  before  the  subdivision  can  be  developed. 

These  regulations  insure  proper  development  and  economic  provision  of 
services.  Adequate  and  accurate  records  of  land  titles  are  also  provided. 
Street  and  utility  construction  has  to  meet  minimum  standards  of  safety  and 
design  and  safe  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  systems  are  insured.  The 
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water  systems  must  have  adequate  capacity  to  serve  the  community.  Provisions 
are  also  provided  for  minimum  lot  size,  setback  lines  and  easements. 


Building  and  Housing  Codes 

Building  and  housing  codes  are  additional  tools  to  be  used  to  establish 
good  development  standards.  If  these  codes  are  effectively  administered, 
they  will  provide  the  necessary  tools  to  insure  that  development  in  the  city 
meets  minimum  standards. 

A building  code  (building,  electrical  and  plumbing)  is  a regulation  to 
insure  that  structures  are  safe  for  use.  The  standards  contained  in  the  code 
apply  to  safe  design,  methods  of  construction,  and  uses  of  material  in 
buildings.  The  North  Carolina  State  Building  Code  contains  regulations  that 
apply  to  new  construction  as  well  as  the  altering  or  moving  of  old  structures. 

A housing  code  contains  standards  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  a resi- 
dential structure.  Some  of  the  regulations  found  within  a housing  code  are: 
space  per  occupant,  sanitation,  lighting,  and  ventilation  in  both  new  and 
existing  structures.  The  purpose  of  the  housing  code  is  to  reduce  and,  where 
possible,  eliminate  the  spread  of  blight  caused  by  unsafe,  unsanitary  and 
dilapidated  dwellings.  A housing  ordinance  also  establishes  minimum  standards 
governing  bathroom  facilities,  connections  to  a sewage  disposal  system,  and 
places  responsibilities  and  duties  with  regard  to  maintenance,  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  insect  and  pest  control  on  owners  and  occupants  of  dwellings. 
Provisions  for  condemnation  of  unsafe  structures  are  also  included. 

The  success  of  the  codes  and  ordinances  are  determined  in  part  by  the 
degree  of  enforcement  they  receive.  The  City  of  Cherryville  has  adopted  the 
North  Carolina  Residential  Building  Code,  the  National  Electric  Code,  and 
the  North  Carolina  Plumbing  Code  and  they  are  enforced  by  Gaston  County.  A 
minimum  housing  code  was  adopted  and  is  being  enforced  by  the  city. 


Capital  Improvements  Program 


A Capital  Improvements  Program  is  a long-range  study  to  measure  capital 
improvements  needed  in  a community,  their  estimated  costs  and  the  anticipated 
revenues  with  which  to  finance  them.  As  a planning  tool,  the  Capital  Improve- 
ments Program  is  an  orderly  and  systematic  approach  for  coordinating  projects 
by  arriving  at  the  most  economical  method  of  financing  them.  Essentially, 
the  Capital  Improvements  Program  coordinates  public  improvements  that  will 
be  needed  over  a period  of  5 to  6 years  with  the  ability  to  finance  them. 

In  developing  such  a program,  a list  of  proposed  improvements,  enlarge- 
ments and  replacements  of  existing  facilities  are  compiled  jointly  by  the 
administrators,  the  heads  of  various  departments  and  the  Planning  Board. 

Such  a list  usually  contains  large,  relatively  permanent  facilities.  The 
items  proposed  are  evaluated  and  reviewed  in  conjunction  with  anticipated 
revenues,  fixed  expenses,  and  the  ability  to  borrow.  Based  on  the  items 
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considered  most  urgent  and  the  proposals  in  the  Land  Development  Plan,  the 
projects  are  arranged  in  a priority  ranking  with  an  estimate  of  the  approxi- 
mate cost  arranged  year  by  year  and  included  in  the  Capital  Budget. 


Public  Participation 


Decisions  concerning  the  improvement,  growth,  and  development  of  Cherry- 
vill  will  be  made  within  a framework  that  provides  for  the  participation  by 
all  citizens.  Such  participation  ensures  broad  support  and  effectiveness. 

The  need  for  involvement  of  the  citizenry  cannot  be  overstated.  This  Land 
Development  Plan  has  been  prepared  in  such  a manner  that  it  was  based  on  and 
responsive  to  a set  of  goals  which  reflect,  not  only  professionally  determined 
findings  of  needs,  but,  more  importantly,  the  needs  and  desires  of  Cherry- 
ville's  residents.  Citizen  input  provided  valuable  input  into  the  preparation 
of  this  document  as  well  as  identifying  areas  of  concern  regarding  daily  acti- 
vities. Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  citizen  participation  meetings  and 
attitude  surveys  be  conducted  periodically  in  order  to  create  and  maintain 
channels  of  communication,  education,  and  concern. 


Continual  Updating  of  the  Land  Use  Plan  and  Implementing  Tools 

The  necessity  to  revise  and  update  the  information  and  data  contained 
herein  is  recognized.  Changing  conditions  in  Gaston  County  and  the  City  of 
Cherryville  will  have  a direct  effect  on  land  use  and  patterns  of  development. 
Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  data  within  this  plan  be  revised  every 
three  years  to  insure  physical  and  socio-economical  changes  will  not  cause 
unrealistic  estimates  and  unfeasible  recommendations  to  be  implemented.  In 
addition,  all  land  use  control  tools,  e.g.,  zoning  and  subdivision  regula- 
tions, etc.,  should  be  updated  annually,  if  necessary,  to  reflect  changes  in 
new  federal  and  state  legislation.  The  planning  process  must  be  viewed  as  an 
on-going,  continuing  process  to  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  as  time  passes. 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  PLAN 

As  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  important  to  monitor  and  update  the  pro- 
gress being  made  toward  achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  outlined  in  this 
document.  Therefore,  an  evaluation  procedure  is  incorporated  into  the  plan. 
This  procedure  should  measure  progress  toward  achieving  a proposed  three 
(3)  year  work  program.  It  is  recommended  that  a progress  assessment  be  made 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  It  should  be  made  by  the  Planning  Board 
with  recommendations  forwarded  to  the  City  Council.  The  major  evaluation 
goal  is  to  accomplish  the  stated  objectives  within  a three  (3)  year  time 
period.  In  some  instances,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reprioritize  objectives 
and,  in  other  instances,  implementation  of  the  stated  objectives  may  alter 
according  to  schedule.  (See  an  Evaluation  Form  in  the  Appendix.)  The 
following  is  a proposed  three  (3)  year  work  program  for  Cherry ville ' s Land 
Development  Plan: 
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FY  78-79 


Objectives 

1)  Continue  enforcement  of  the  adopted  Zoning  Ordinance; 

2)  Institute  a citizens'  input  program; 

3)  Continue  enforcement  of  the  city's  adopted  Minimum  Building  Codes 
and  Subdivision  Regulations; 

4)  Re-apply  for  HUD  Housing  and  Community  Development  Funds; 

5)  Continue  comprehensive  planning  program,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  assessment  of  future  land  use  needs,  density  controls  and 
related  evaluations,  capital  improvement  programming,  and  overall 
coordination  with  county,  regional  and  state  planning  efforts; 

6)  Continue  downtown  redevelopment  emphasis. 

FY  79-80 
Objectives 

1)  Continue  enforcement  of  the  city's  Zoning  Ordinance,  Minimum  Build- 
ing Codes  and  Subdivision  Regulations; 

2)  Organize  and  support  a city-wide  "Clean  Up,  Paint  Up,  Fix  Up" 
campaign; 

3)  Acquire  land  for  development  of  recreation  and  open  space  use; 

4)  Continue  downtown  redevelopment  emphasis; 

5)  Continue  citizens'  input  program; 

6)  Continue  application  for  HUD  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Funds ; 

7)  Continue  comprehensive  planning  program; 

8)  Continue  public  participation  program. 

FY  80-81 
Obj  ectives 

1)  Continue  FY  79-80  activities; 

2)  Update  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Land  Use  and  Housing  Element; 
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3)  Continue  public  participation  program. 


CONCLUSION 

Cherryville,  since  the  inception  of  a comprehensive  planning  program 
and  implementation  process  in  1965,  has  made  significant  progress  toward 
meaningful  and  sound  development.  The  written  plan  elements  did  not  achieve 
this  goal;  the  combined  efforts  of  the  citizenry,  advisory  boards,  city 
administration,  and  elected  officials  recognized  the  importance  of  compre- 
hensive planning  and,  over  the  years,  have  continued  supporting  measures. 

It,  therefore,  seems  logical  to  assume  that  the  city  intends  to  further  the 
planning  process  and  proceed  with  its  growth  management  program. 
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SECTION  VIII 


ASSESSMENTS 


ASSESSMENTS 


Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  and  guidelines  establish  by  the  National 
Environmental  Act,  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  North  Carolina  Environmental  Policy  Act 
and  Section  600.65  (b)  and  600.66  (d)  of  the  1977  Federal  Regulations  con- 
cerning land  use  and  housing  element  guidelines,  the  following  is  a summary 
of  environmental  and  historical  considerations  regarding  the  recommendations 
and  conclusions  in  this  document. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 

Abstract 

The  document  analyzes  the  environmental  and  socio-economic  characteris- 
tics of  the  City  of  Cherryville.  Land  use  development  policies,  location 
requirements,  and  a generalized  land  development  plan  are  presented.  The 
Land  Development  Plan  is  for  a twenty-three  (23)  year  planning  period. 


Environmental  Impact 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations,  if  implemented,  may  have  some 
localized,  short-term  negative  effects,  but  shall  have  an  overall  long-term 
beneficial  effect  on  the  environment.  The  long-term  positive  impact  will 
far  outweigh  any  possible  short-term  negative  impact. 


Adverse  Environmental  Effects 


Some  short-term  adverse  effects  may  result  from  construction;  however, 
such  adverse  effects  shall  affect  only  small  areas  and  will  persist  only 
during  construction  phases. 


Alternatives 


The  alternative  to  this  growth  and  development  strategy  is  controlled 
growth  and  development.  Another  alternative  involves  preserving,  where  pos- 
sible, residential,  commercial  and  industrial  structures  for  public  or  private 
use.  Many  potential  historically  significant  buildings  could  be  preserved. 


Relationship  of  Short-term  to  Long-term  Effects  on  the  Environment 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  this  document,  which  identify 
both  short-term  and  long-term  needs,  are  intended  to  present  immediate  courses 
of  action  and  environmental  consequences  which  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
long-range  recommendations. 
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Mitigation  Measures  to  Minimize  Impact 


Specific  measures  cannot  be  determined  until  this  document  is  endorsed 
and  implementation  begins. 

Irreversible  Commitments  of  Resources 


Specific  irreversible  commitments  cannot  be  determined  until  this  docu- 
ment is  endorsed  and  implementation  begins. 

Federal,  State,  and  Local  Environmental  Controls 

All  existing  federal,  state  and  local  environmental  controls  are  appli- 
cable . 

Federal  Controls 

a)  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  - 1966  and  Executive  Order  11953; 

b)  The  Archaeological  and  Historical  Preservation  Act  of  1974; 

c)  Protection  of  Historic  and  Cultural  Properties  (Federal  Register: 
1-25-74) ; 

d)  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968; 

e)  Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 


State  Controls 


a) 

G.S 

b) 

G.S 

c) 

G.S 

d) 

G.S 

121-12  (a),  Protection  of  Properties  on  National  Register; 
113A,  Article  1,  State  Environmental  Policy  Act; 

70.1-4,  Indian  Antiquities; 

136  - 42.1,  Archaeological  Salvage  in  Highway  Construction. 


Local  Controls 


a)  The  City  of  Cherryville  has  the  authority  under  G.S.  160A,  Article 
19,  Part  3A,  Zoning  Regulations,  to  create  a historic  district 
which  deals  with  broad  areas  of  historical  significance.  The  city 
does  have  a Zoning  Ordinance,  but  does  not  have  a historic  district 
Also,  Cherryville  exercises  local  building  codes,  thus  insuring  the 
preservation  of  structures  that  may  be  of  historical  significance. 
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HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 


The  policies  and  objectives  of  the  Housing  Element  have  several  beneficial 
impacts  on  historic  structures  and  sites.  The  Element  emphasizes  conservation 
of  areas,  including  the  rehabilitation  of  older  structurally  sound  units. 

This  will  enhance  the  preservation  of  units  that  are  historically  significant 
in  Cherryville.  Because  of  their  unique  and  irreplaceable  nature,  existing 
structures  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  should  be  pre- 
served as  closely  as  possible  to  their  original  configuration  and  design. 

The  recommendations  for  code  enforcement  and  rehabilitation  within  the 
Element  will  have  a beneficial  effect  where  improvements  required  by  law  or 
as  part  of  a rehabilitation  program  can  be  made  without  destroying  or  jeopar- 
dizing the  historical  characteristics  or  significance  of  the  structure. 

However,  when  such  improvements  cannot  be  made  without  jeopardizing  the 
historical  characteristics  or  significance  of  the  structure  or  such  character- 
istics or  significance  is  completely  disregarded  in  the  action,  then  the  effect 
could  be  adverse. 

There  are,  however,  no  adverse  effects  on  historic  sites  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  In  reference  to  the  above  adverse  effect,  it  can  be  avoided  in  the 
case  of  enforcement  of  minimum  structural  safety  standards  by  amendment  of 
North  Carolina  State  Building  Codes  to  exempt  historic  structures  or  to  treat 
them  in  a special  manner  which  would  recognize  and  attempt  to  preserve  their 
historical  significance.  This  is  not  to  disregard  the  safety  and  welfare  im- 
plications that  could  result  by  not  making  required  improvements  on  occupied 
historic  sites.  Rather,  it  will  be  an  attempt  to  recommend  special  considera- 
tion and,  if  necessary,  special  requirements  to  insure  that  both  safety  re- 
quirements and  minimum  standards  are  met  without  jeopardizing  the  unique  design, 
construction,  and  significance  of  the  historical  structures. 

Minimum  housing  codes  are  not  subject  to  Building  Code  Council  approval 
and  Cherryville  should  modify  their  Minimum  Housing  Code  to  exempt  historic 
structures  or  to  treat  them  in  a special  manner  compatible  with  their  historic 
significance . 

In  the  case  of  rehabilitation  and  clearance  or  demolition,  Cherryville 
has  the  option  of  adopting  permit  insurance  procedures  and  special  zoning 
districts  which  would  prohibit  the  alteration  or  destruction  of  significant 
historic  structures. 

Alternatives  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Cherryville  Housing  Element 
are  discussed  in  the  Environmental  Assessment. 

If  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Cherryville  Housing  Element  are  imple- 
mented, the  impact  on  the  long-term  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  National 
Register  Properties  should  be  favorable.  The  Element  calls  for  strong  conser- 
vation activities  which,  with  the  safeguards  discussed,  should  enhance  the 
continued  existance  of  many  historic  structures  and  sites. 
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Properties  Listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 


There  are  no  known  historic  sites  so  designated  by  appropriate  state  or 
federal  authorities  within  the  planning  area  of  Cherryville  adversely  affected 
due  to  this  study.  There  are  no  known  sites  within  the  city’s  planning  area 
presently  being  considered  for  preservation  based  on  their  historical  value. 
Also,  no  known  candidates  for  such  preservation  have  been  proposed  by  federal, 
state  or  local  authorities.  The  implementation  of  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  this  document  will  have  a favorable  impact  on  any  Potential  Properties 
or  Future  Considerations  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment through  enforcement  of  building  codes,  zoning,  subdivision  regulations, 
utility  extension  policies,  and  planned  development  in  general. 


PLAN  FORMULATION 

A.  Effect  of  Major  Federal  Activities  on  Local  Planning  and  Development 

There  are  no  major  federal  activities  conducted  in  Cherryville  that 
would  affect  local  planning  and  development. 

B . Sensitive  Environmental  Areas 

There  are  no  sensitive  environmental  areas  identified  in  the  City  of 
Cherryville . 

C.  Energy  Facilities  Siting 

There  are  no  major  energy  facilities  sitings  presently  located  or  planned 
for  the  Cherryville  planning  area. 

D.  Open  Space  and  Recreation 

At  the  present  time,  Cherryville  is  deficient  in  organized  recreational 
facilities  for  the  average  city  resident.  If  a recreational  program  is 
to  serve  the  city  adequately,  it  must  provide  necessary  open  space,  park, 
playground,  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

To  this  end,  the  Cherryville  City  Council  will  implement  the  measures 
of  this  Plan  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  in  recreational  facilities. 

E . Pattern,  Intensity  and  Timing  of  Land  Use  for  Residential,  Commercial, 
Industrial  and  Other  Uses 

This  section  of  the  plan  has  a dual  purpose.  First,  an  analysis  of  the 
existing  land  uses  is  given.  Secondly  a guide  for  the  future  development 
of  the  city  is  presented. 

The  Land  Use  Plan  indicates  specific  land  use  patterns  and  interrela- 
tionships which  appear,  at  this  time,  to  be  desirable,  convenient,  and 
efficient.  The  concern  expressed  is  for  public  and  private  land  develop- 
ment practices  which  can  preserve  desirable  city  features,  upgrade 
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deteriorating  development,  and  incorporate  new  development  in  a manner 
which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  general  community. 

Any  land  use  plan  can  only  reflect  best  judgments  about  what  exists  today 
and  what  can  be  forseen  about  future  needs.  As  development  continues, 
changes  may  occur  or  new  trends  may  develop  which  will  require  a re-eval- 
uation  of  the  plan.  This  is  normal  in  a dynamic  community  and  such 
actions  might  be  expected  in  the  future.  Thus,  comprehensive  land  use 
planning  must  be  recognized  as  a process  rather  than  a static  or  one- 
shot  effort.  This  process,  effectively  pursued,  can  play  a vital  role 
in  planning  growth  and  not  following  it. 
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APPENDIX 


LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 
ANNUAL  EVALUATION  FORM 


A.  OBJECTIVE  ATTAINMENT  YEAR  FY  to 


B . OBJECTIVE  STATEMENTS 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

C.  PROGRESS  MADE  TOWARD  IMPLEMENTING  OBJECTIVES 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

D.  PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  IN  MEETING  OBJECTIVES,  IF  ANY 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

E.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Planning  Board  Chairman 


Date 


